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BOWDOIN SQUARE BAPTIST 
CHURCH. 


This edifice stands on the north side of 
Bowdoin Square, beautifully opening to the 
view from all the streets which radiate from 
the square. It is 98 feet in length, inclu- 
sive of the tower, by 73 1-2 feet wide. Its 
front, with its tower and six turrets, is of 
granite. The tower projects 10 feet from 
the main building; is 28 feet square, and 
110 feet high. Its cost, including furni- 
ture and organ, was upwards of seventy 
thousand dollars. 
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ORIGINAL, 


GERTRUDE BRISTOL.—NO. II. 


‘“* Mamma,” said Gertrude, as she enter- 


ed the door, on returning from school, 
“will you give me some of your pretty, 
floss silks, aud teach me to embroider a 
bunch of violets?” 

“Yes, my dear, with the greatest pleas- 
ure,” said Mrs. Bristol, pleased with the 
unusually eager and happy expression of 
her daughter’s countenance. 

** And if I can work the violets, will you 
give me some pieces of satin from that large 
roll in your drawer? I long to put some- 
thing on the Christmas tree for Mary Dan- 
vers ; something of my own work, and if I 
can learn to embroider, and you will give 
me the satin, I think I can make a beauti- 
ful cushion. Do not you think I could, 
mother ?” 

“Yes, my dear, I think you could; and 
I am glad to see you willing to exert your- 
self.” So Gertrude’s mother gave her some 
silks, and showed her how to arrange the 
colors, and set her stitches. She did not 
succeed well at first, and was on the point 
of giving up in despair ; but her mother en- 
couraged her to persevere, and she finally 
succeeded in working a beautiful violet. 
She was delighted, and immediately set 
about the cushion. The rich violets and 
the delicate green leaves looked beautifully 
as they gradually unfolded themselves on 
the delicate rose-colored satin ; but though 
Gertrude became perfectly fascinated with 
her work, she did not neglect her lessons ; 
every one of which was well learned and 
correctly recited. When the flowers were 
finished, her mother gave her a little dissolv- 
ed gum tragacanth, which being lightly 
spread upon the backside, and gently press- 
ed with a hot iron, gave them a smooth, 
glossy, natural appearance. She gave her 
also, some fine, clean, white wool to stuff it 
with. Gertrude bought a little sweet scent- 
ed powder at the apothecary’s and sprinkled 
it amongst the wool. She sewed the edges 
of her cushion with stitches so close that it 
looked like a fine, silken cord, and stuffed 





it very carefully, and when it was finished 
it was really a beautiful thing. “And I 
made it all myself, mother, though a fort- 
night ago, I did not know how to embroi- 
der a stitch.” After this Gertrude made 
two other cushions, one for each of her 
teachers, on different colored satin, and with 
different flowers, She had found so much 
satisfaction in this successful exercise of 
her ingenuity, and in the idea of giving 
pleasure to those she loved, that the time 
had flown quickly away. She had felt 
more independent, she had not cared wheth- 
er the girls neglected her or not. But on 
the morning of the fete day, when every 
thing was finished, and she had nothing to 
do but to sit down and think, her old feel- 
ings came over her. She sat by the fire 
looking grave and sorrowful, when her 
mother asked her why she looked so sad. 

“JT am thinking about going to Mrs. 
Farren’s this afternoon. If you are willing, 
mamma, I would rather stay at home.” 

“Why, my dear ?” 

**T shall feel so much more comfortable. 
I don’t like to go where there are many 
people, I am so insignificant, I feel so much 
alone.” 

“But my daughter. We cannot go 
alone through the world. We were formed 
to mingle together, and to love each other, 
and to make each other happy. You are 
not so very insignificant as you suppose 
yourself. You have done something for 
others; you have made three very pretty 
cushions, which I have no doubt will give 
pleasure to those who receive them. And 
perhaps somebody will remember my lite 
Gertrude. But it is not necessary to be 
particularly attended to or distinguished in 
order to be happy. You should try not to 
think of yourself, but to find pleasure in 
seeing others happy. Suppose Mary Dan- 
vers, or your kind teacher Miss Hart, was 
to receive several pretty presents, would 
you not like to be there to see it ?” 

**O yes, mother, I will go.” 

Gertrude dressed herself very neatly, and 
at the appointed time went to Mrs. Far- 
ren’s. She was shown into a large room 
where a great crowd of girls were laughing 
and talking together. At the end of the 
room stood the Christmas tree, lighted up 
with candles, and hung all over with pretty 
things. Nobody was allowed to go near it, 
but Gertrude could see from a distance that 
her cushions were hanging there amongsi 
the rest, and that they looked as pretty as 
any of them. Presently, the teachers came 
in, followed by several ladies whom they 
had invited to see the ceremony. They all 
stood around in a large circle, and two of 
the eldest young ladies who had been se- 
lected for the purpose, prepared to distrib- 
ute the presents. One held a little wand 
with a bow of pink ribbon at the handle. 
This she slid into the loop which had been 
fastened to each one of the articles in order 
to hang it upon the boughs of the tree, and 
passed it over to her companion, who un- 
folded the little paper which was attached 
to it, and read the name of the person for 
whom it was designed, who then came for- 
ward to receive it. ‘To some of the arti- 
cles was attached a second slip of paper, on 
which was written a few words of commen- 
dation, for scholarship, or for some good 
quality. 

First, an embroidered bag was given out; 
then a hair bracelet, then a morocco needle 
book, &c. &c. and each one as she heard 
her name called, and stepped forward to 
receive her gift, showed a countenance ra- 
diant with pleasure. They had been for- 
bidden to speak until the distribution was 
completed, but the girls were holding up 
their pretty presents and nodding and smil- 
ing to each other. The tree was emptied 
to the very lowest branch, and almost every 
body had received something, all but Ger- 
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and who had concluded she should get 
nothing. She was wiping away her tears, 
and trying to feel happy in the pleasure of 
others, and succeeding too, when she heard 
her own name called out. She felt so much 
started that she could scarcely move. She 
went forward, however, and received a pret- 
ty netted tippet; but she had scarcely re- 
sumed her place, when her name was again 
called. This time, a handsome embroider- 
ed bag was given to her, with a slip of pa- 
per attached to it on which these words 
were written, “ For a little girl who has 
won the love of her teachers by her sweet- 
ness and modesty, and who has but to exert 
herself to be one of the best scholars in the 
school.” On the bag was marked in gold 
letters, ‘“‘ For my dear little friend Gertrude, 


‘from one who loves her.” 


How her eyes glistened, and how her 
heart was warmed and encouraged. It 
was not so much the beauty and value of 
the presents that gave her pleasure. She had 
been remembered, the things had been 
made on purpose for her; her teachers lov- 
ed her, she had made some friends. She 
internally resolved that if good behaviour 
and exertion on her part, could keep them, 
they should be kept. A vivacity and cheer- 
fulness, and a certain degree of modest con- 
fidence which she had not before felt, took 
possession of her feelings. She joined in 
the plays; she acted in one of the tableaux. 
The others seeing the change, treated her 
with more respect and attention. She no 
longer felt as if she was marked out for neg- 
lect, as if she was alone, but as if she was 
aiaoug friends and equals, which she really 
was. 

From this time, Gertrude acquired confi- 
dence in herself, and grew habitually cheer- 
ful and happy, though she never became 
forward or presuming. By unremitting ex- 
ertion, she came to be one of the best schol- 
ars in Mrs. Farren’s school, and was often 
held up as a pattern by that lady, as well to 
encourage the over diffident as to check the 
bold and presumptuous. 

Mrs. Bristol was pleased to see that her 
daughter was no longer oppressed by a 
painful sense of inferiority; and she en- 
couraged such young people as she entirely 
approved of, to visit freely at her house, 
which, as Gertrude grew up, became the 
abode of cheerfulness, and of active, useful 
exertion. S. S. A. 
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ORIGINAL. 


SUNDAY EVENING CONVERSATION. 


It was Sunday evening, when Lucy and 
her brother William, seated themselves by 
their mother, with the confidence that she 
would talk with them; for it was her cus- 
tom to make this evening happy and useful 
to them, by devoting a part of it to conver- 
sation on some interesting subject. 

The moon was shining so brightly in the 
parlor, that they needed no other light, and 
every thing seemed as calm as her own sil- 
ver beams. At such a quiet hour, we are 
peculiarly prepared to feel, and see that 
God is over all. It is at such times that 
children have their devotional thoughts, and 
learn much in their own hearts; and we 
may suppose that Lucy and William were 
ready, and glad, to hear their mother speak 
to them of the works, and word of God. 
The Bible she had been reading was in her 
lap, and she began her conversation with 
them, by saying, 

““What have you been reading to-day, 
Lucy, from this book ?” 

**T have just finished the gospel of Mat- 
thew,” answered Lucy. 

“And what is the gospel of Matthew, 

a mo 9)? 





“Gospel, means glad tidings, and Mat- 
thew is one of the persons who has told 
those glad tidings.” 

** Glad tidings of what?’ 

** Of our Saviour’s birth.” 

“Why was it glad tidings ?” 

“Because he was the Son of God, and 
came to tell us of heaven, and what we 
were to do to get there.” 

“Do you think you know all there is in 
the gospel ?” 

“Oh no, mother.” 

“Have you not been tired of it some- 
times 2” . 

“No, mother, I don’t remember feeling 
tired, though I think, too, I did a little at 
first, but I should like now to hear some of 
it over again.” 

“IT suppose the reason you are not tired of it, 
Lucy, is, that it tells you about the best be- 
ing that ever lived in the world, and the 
best friend you can have, except God, who 
sent him. I hope you and William have 
learned much about the times in which our 
Saviour lived, and the pecple amongst 
whom he came; for this will help you to 
understand better all he said and did. Do 
you remember, Lucy, how the gospel of 
Matthew ends?” 

‘Yes, mother, it says, ‘and loI am with 
you unto the end of the world.’ ” 

‘““This assurance,” continued her moth- 
er, ‘‘ was made by our Saviour, to encourage 
them in the path of perseverance, which he 
had pointed out to them, when he should 
have ascended to heaven, where their mor- 
tal eyes would not see him. All, who 
make themselves the disciples of Jesus, by 
obedience to his commands, may know that 
this divine promise is made to them as tru- 
ly as it was to those who first heard it; 
and that no time can destroy his pure ex- 
ample, or his love for those who follow him. 
In the second chapter cf Matthew, is relat- 
ed the account of our Saviour’s birth. Did 
it not strike you as strange, that the first 
intimation that Hercd, the king, had cf this 
important event, was from the wise men, 
who came to Jerusalem, from a distant 
country in the east ?”’ 

“*No, mother, I did not think anything 
about it; I wish you would tell us, or of 
any thing in our Saviour’s life that you 
think of; for, though I have had a great 
deal of Matthew explained to me, I should 
like to hear you talk more about it.” 

** Mother,” said William, “ will you tell 
me where the wise men came from ?” 

“It is supposed to be Arabia, from the 
circumstance of their bringing frankin- 
cense. It says they were guided on their 
way by a star; this star or light went be- 
fore them, until it rested over Bethlehem, 
where lay the Saviour of the world.. To 
this babe, lying in a manger, the wise men 
bent their knees, and spread before him the 
gifts they had brought from their native 


country, the most precious productions of ||} 


the earth; such as gold, myrrh and frank- 
incense; by this ceremony they expressed 
their belief that he was to have dominion, 
or power. After rendering this homage, 
they returned to their own country, being 
warned of God in a dream, not to go back 
to Herod, as he had requested.” 

** Mother,” said William, ‘“‘ Why did the 
star make the wise men think our Saviour 
was born.” 

**T don’t know, William, that I can give 
you the true reason; but as they were 
learned men, they were probably sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the history of the Jews, 
to know of the prophecies relating to the 
Messiah, and a star being with them a sign, 
or symbol, used to designate the king. 
When they saw a new one in the heavens, 
at the time the Saviour was expected, they 
went to Jerusalem, the capital city of the 
country of the Jews, to make inquiries re- 
specting so important an event. The light 
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men to leave their country, and then guid- 
ed them to the feet of the Saviour, may 
seem to us emblematical of heavenly doc- 
trine, and pure life. He appeared to give 
light to all, who were in the darkness of 
error, and those who follow his instructions, 
will be as surely guided to true happiness, 
as were the wise men to the feet of him, 
who said, “I am the light of the world.” 
The wise men were of a nation of the Gen- 
tiles, and had no revelation of God, but 
what was in their own minds; yet this 
must have been attended to, and reverenc- 
ed; and it gave them a desire for knowl- 
edge, which prompted them to learn all 
they could of the world, and its author. 
We may suppose that their efforts for this 
knowledge, were rewarded by the light in 
the heavens, which was not overlooked by 
their enquiring minds; but was observed 
and followed, until it led them to Bethle- 
hem, the birth-place of our Saviour, and 
when it was gone, and they were to return 
to their homes, they were visited by a more 
direct revelation from God, that warned 
them which way to go. 

“We will now turn our attention to Her- 
od, the king, who reigned in Judea, and 
was at this time in Jerusalem, the capital 
city; where in his palace, he was surround- 
ed by his courtiers and flatterers. Though 
he was only a few miles from Bethlehem, he 
was ignorant of what had taken place there 
—that the Prince of Peace was born; that 
He, whose holy religion and spotless life, 
were to be his sceptre and his crown, was 
lying in a manger, with his mother watch- 
ing by his side.” 

** And when he did know that our Sa- 
viour was born, he did not wish to go and 
honor him,” said William. 

** No,” answered his mother, ‘ his own 
bad passions, his pride, and his selfishness, 
were the objects, to which he bent his knee; 
and the fear of losing his throne made him 
destroy the innocent; but the measures he 
took for his wicked purposes were all de- 
feated ; though his decree sent innocent 
children to the bosom of their Father in 
heaven, He who was to bring salvation to 
man, remained on earth. The wise men 
were warned not to obey his hypocritical 
request, and Mary and Joseph fled with the 
young child into Egypt, at the warning 
voice of him, who watched over his beloved 
son.” 

“ Mother,” said Lucy, “ is not that Ma- 
donna we saw at the Atheneum, and that 
we liked so much better than the others, 
supposed to refer to the time, when Mary 
and Joseph were on their way to Egypt?” 

“Yes, my dear, in the picture, Mary has 
on the travelling dress of those times; and 
her attitude shows that this is probable ; she 
seems to be seated on a bank, if you recol- 
lect, and Joseph resting on his staff. Her 
eyes are full of gratitude, that she has been 
protected thus far on her journey, and seem 
to ask for continued strength of Him, who 
has given to her so precious a trust, as the 
child in her arms. While these travellers 
were visited in their dreams, by the angel 
of God, whose warning voice guided them 
in safety, what must have been the dreams 
of Herod? How was his rich couch at- 
tended? What voice warned him of ap- 
proaching danger? What forms stood be- 
fore his imagination? Instead of the ap- 
proving and tender accents of love, he must 
have been startled with the upbraidings of 
a guilty conscience ; instead of the heaven- 
ly smile of an angel of God, he must have 
seen hideous monsters, standing to perform 
his cruel commands.” 

“T cannot bear to think of Herod, he 
was so wicked,” said William. 

“Tt is extremely painful,” continued his 
mother, “‘ but it may be useful, to learn 
from Herod, how wicked a person may 
grow, who indulges too great love of power. 
Herod, in tyrannizing over others, made a 
slave of himself; and turning his mind, 
which might have been great and good, 
into a dark prison house, where the pure 
light of God could not enter; and where 
his voice could not be heard in the uproar 
and violence of evil passions. He died not 
long after the birth of our Saviour, as we 
learn in Matthew and some of the other 
gospels. His death was most severely 
painful, and too horrible to relate; and his 
last act, was one of the most cruel of his 
life. His career is an example, how indul- 
gence may ruin the soul. The masters he 
obeyed, were pride and selfishness ; he fol- 
lowed where they led, and in doing this, 
brought on his own destruction. It was to 





prevent such misery, the Saviour of the 
world laid down his life. It is from him, 
who laid in the manger, and died on the 
cross, that we learn, it is not in worldly 
possessions, or in outward pomp, that we | 
must seek for happiness, but in effort and | 
self-denial, where we shall find the path, | 
lighted with the beams of divine truth, | 
opening to us the joys of a purer existence; 
where we shall be nearer to Him, who form- 
ed our souls to be happy in goodness. 

“From the birth of our Saviour until the 
beginning of his public ministry, was thirty 
years. Little is known of his life during 
this time, though what we do hear of him, 
proves to us that his time and thoughts 
were devoted to this great work. We hear 
of him when eight days old, in the temple, 
carried there by his mother, to be presented 
before thé altar, and dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God; his mother sacrificing, as was 
the custom, two turtle doves, chosen perhaps 
as emblematical of the innocence of child- 
hood. The next account we have of him, 
is, when he accompanies his parents to Je- 
rusalem. to celebrate the feast of the Passo- 
ver, at the temple. He was at this time 
twelve years of age, and it is said, he had 
grown in favor both with God and man. 
What we learn of him, proves how entirely 
his mind was devoted to the work he came 
to perform. His not returning home with 
his parents, was justified by his answer, 
that he must be about his Father’s busi- 
ness. This was the object for which ,he 
was born; it was therefore the most impor- | 
tant. In this he left us an example, for we 
too, as children of God, should be about 
our Father’s business ; knowing, that if we 
obey his will, we cannot neglect our duty. 
Our Saviour’s devotion to his work, did not 
make him unmindful, or indifferent to the 
wants of any one. It was his dying words, 
while on the cross, that he committed the 
care of his mother to “the disciple whom 
he loved;”’ and in asking him to be a son 
to her, he asked for her all the love and 
tenderness, which he himself had felt for 
her, and it says, “‘ from that time John took 
her to his own home !” 

“Mother,” said Lucy, “ why is it said 
‘the disciple whom Jesus loved;’ for he 
loved his other disciples, did he not ?” 








“Yes, Lucy, we see how much he loved 
his disciples, in all his intercourse with 
them. The reason for speaking this way 
of John, may be his having a pecular ten- 
derness towards him from circumstances 
that we are not acquainted with; or there 
may have been something in John’s chat- 
acter, that enabled him better to under- 
stand, and sympathize with the pure love of 
Jesus, which was never exhausted in his 
breast, even when suffering from the cruel- 
ty of his persecutors. It is the love of 
goodness, which brings us near the source 
of all goodness, and makes us, with John, 
love to lean upon the bosom of him, whose 
pure life was to teach us how we are to 
make ourselves worthy of the purest happi- 
ness, the love of God.”’ 

Here their conversation was interrupted, 
but their mother promised to continue it 
the next Sunday evening. D. H. M. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Come, little friends, let us look at this 
picture together, and then, if you are pleas- 
ed, the Editor will tell you some true sto- 
ries about this fine little boy and his moth- 








er, who has thrown her arm so affection- 


ately around his neck. That little boy is 
George Washington. I can almost seem 
to see every little boy’s and girl’s eye spar- 
kle, as they read the name. ‘“‘ Was the 
great General Washington ever a little 


boy,” says one curly-headed little fellow, as | 
Yes, and a fine 


he looks upon the picture. 
boy he was too. It was that which made 
him so great aman. He was born in Vir- 
ginia, near the Potamac river, in West- 


moreland county, on February 22d, 1732. | 


He had not the advantages my little read- 
ers enjoy; the schools he attended were 
very poor, but he made up for this deficien- 
cy by his diligence and perseverance. 
When he was about ten years old, his fa- 
ther died, and he was left entirely in the 
charge of his mother. This good mother, 
George most tenderly loved, and never for 
once did he grieve her by disobedience. 
To her careful instructions and his filial 
obedience, his future greatness and good- 
ness may be traced. 
President of the United States, after having 
conquered the British army and made his 
country free, some of his friends congratu- 
lated Mrs. Washington upon being the 
mother of such a son. She remained si- 
lent while they continued praising his noble 
deeds ; and then simply remarked, “George 
was always a good boy, and she believed 
he had done his duty as aman.” He was 
very fond when young of military pursuits, 
and when about fourteen, a good situation 


| was obtained for him as midshipman, in the 


British navy. With this place he was 
greatly delighted; all his arrangements 
were made, when he heard that his mother 
was grieved to have him leave her, and be 
exposed to the temptations and dangers of 
the sea. Without the least hesitation he 
threw up his commission, and remained at 
home. The religious habits taught him 
by this pious mother were never omitted. 
In the midst of the confusion and anxiety 
of the war, his hours of prayer were never 
forgotten. Before one of the severest en- 
gagements during the war, a Quaker, heard 
the sound of a voice, while walking in the 
forest, and drawing near, he saw General 
Washington, with his head uncovered, and 
kneeling upon his knees, beseeching the 
blessing of God upon the American arms. 
The Quaker was opposed to the Revolu- 
tion, as all Quakers are opposed to war ; 
but after seeing Washington at prayer, he 
returned to his house and told his wife that 
he thought the Americans would be victo- 
rious over the British, because the Com- 
mander of their armies, was a man of 
prayer. 

Now children look at that picture again. 
And then remember that one chief cause of 
the greatness of General Washington, was 
his obedience to his mother. We have some 
more cuts, and shall be happy to tell our 
little friends at another time, other stories 
about the Father of his Country. 


S. 5. Messenger. 
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AMY HOWARD. 


** Mother, do you think sister Amy will 
die?” asked little Ellen Howard of her 
, mother, looking anxiously in her sad and 
tearful countenance. 

Mrs. Howard’s heart was too full for ut- 
terance. She was sitting by the side of her 
dying daughter; and as she glanced from 
the healthy, blooming child at her feet, to 
the pale emaciated features of the sleeping 
invalid, tears streamed from her eyes. Amy, 
her eldest born, was dying. Her smiling 
infancy, her happy and joyous childhood, 


her absent husband—of the doting father, 


the rapid development of a character pre- 
eminent in all that was lovely and amiable. 
*How would he bear the loss of his beloved 
child. Oh! his anguish would be insup- 
portable. 

Ellen had not removed her eye from her 


sadness the confirmation of her fears, she 
exclaimed, “‘ Amy must not die! Amy 


mother’s dress, sobbed aloud. 

Mrs. Howard hushed her child, for she 
feared she would disturb her sister; but 
Amy was already awake. 

“Come here, little sister,” she said, in a 
sweet low voice, and as her mother placed 












When he became | 


the bright promise of her riper years were | 
all present to her mind, and she thought of 


who, with herself had watched with delight | 


mother’s face, and reading in her tears and | 


must not die!’ and hiding her face in her | 


_ Ellen on her bed beside her, she continued: 
r “* Ellen grieves mother ; see, she has made 
| her cry.” The child looked sorrowfully at 
_ her as she replied, the big tears standing in 
her eyes. 

“ But I don’t want sister Amy todie; who 
will love Ellen when sister Amy dies. I 
| want to die too.” 

“But what would dear mother do with- 
, out her little Ellen, when I am gone?” said 
Amy gently kissing her. 

“‘ Where are you going, Amy?” exclaim- 
ed Ellen in surprise. 

For a moment Amy hesitated, then with 
a serious sweet smile, she said, ‘‘ To Heav- 
en, sister hopes.” ‘Oh! mother,” she 
continued, taking both her hands and gaz- 
ing affectionately in her face, “is it not a 
solemn question to answer. I bless God, 
he gave me that assurance ere he laid me 
on adying bed. It would be a difficult 
| thing to prepare for Heaven now.” 

“But Amy,” sobbed little Ellen, “I 
don’t want you to die and be laid in the 
dark grave like cousin Julia. You must 
not die,” and she wept passionately, 

Amy pressed the little hand she held to 
her lips, as she asked, ‘who made us, 
Ellen ?” 

“‘ God,” replied the child solemnly. 

** And has not God a right to do as he 
pleases, with the creatures he has made?” 

‘* Yes, sister,” she said after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“Then Ellen, if the good God sees best to 
take sister Amy from you, and take her 
home to heaven where she will always be 
| good and happy, ought you be unwilling to 

let her go? I shall see in heaven the bless- 
ed Saviour who loves little children. Oh! 
I am sure dear Ellen would not wish me to 
stay on earth, when I am going where I 
shall see Jesus !” 

Ellen was soothed by her sister’s words, 
and soon after at her mother’s request, ac- 
companied the nurse from the room. 

Mrs. Howard approached the sick- girl 
and with emotion pressed her lips to her 
cheek. 

“Dear Amy,” she said, “I am happy 
that God has made his will so pleasant to 
you, but who will console me for your 
loss 2” 

*“*Even our Father in heaven, mother. 
He will sustain and comfort you in every 
affliction, and, mother, you have father and 
| Ellen too.” Surely you will not rebel 
against the will of him who gave us to you! 
Oh! mother, it is your grief that makes my 
heart ache ; for your sake I could wish to 
live. But you have a precious consolation 
that you have been the means of leading 
your child’s soul to God; think what a 
blessed meeting it will be, when you shall 
| join me in my new home. The praises of 
God have been sweet to us on earth, Oh! 
how delightful must they be in heaven! 
Dear mother you must not wish to keep me 
here.” 

“‘ My dear Amy,” replied her mother, “I 
will not rebel against our Father’s will, but 
I cannot part with my daughter without a 
tear.” 

“IT do not wish it, mother. It would 
grieve me to think that you would not miss 
your Amy, but I was afraid that you were 
unwilling that God should take his own.” 

** What shall I say to your father, Amy ? 
Have you no message for him! How shall 
I console him in his anguish 2” 

“The same God who afflicts, knows well 
how to console. Direct his mind to him, 
and he will soon join with you in saying, 
“ His will be done.” Give him his Amy’s 
most ardent love, and tell him that I rejoice 
in the bright prospect of a union with him 
above. Mother, 1 am weary will you sing 
me a hymn.” 

Mrs. Howard sung that beautiful hymn 
commencing— 


> 





“T would not live alway, 
I ask not to stay.” 


And Amy soon sank into a quiet slumber. 
Another day, another night passed away, 
and Amy still survived. ‘Though suffering 
much, no murmur escaped her lips. Her 
words to her mother were fraught with the 
| tenderest feeling. The hour of her depar- 
| ture drew near, and friends gathered round 
her bed, to witness the young Christian’s 
triumph. 

Ellen was there, too, clinging fast to the 
| garments of her sorrowing mother, and 
| Sobbing as though her little heart would 

break. 
| Amy’s countenance was illuminated with 
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a smile. ‘‘ Mother,” she whispered, and 
her mother bent her head eager to catch 
the slightest word, that fell from her daugh- 
ter’s lips—‘‘ dear mother, are you willing 
that I should leave you !” 

With a voice broken with emotion, her 
mother said, “‘ The Lord gave and the Lord 
taketh away, blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

“‘ My dear Saviour, I thank thee,” con- 
tinued Amy, raising her eyes to heaven, 
“‘T am now ready to depart. Mother, teach 
sister Ellen as you have taught me, and God 
will give you his blessing.” ‘‘ Dear Ellen,” 
she said, as they placed the child by her 
side, “‘ farewell, sister Amy is going to her 
heavenly home, where Ellen will soon meet 


her if she loves the blessed Saviour. Nev- 
er grieve dear mother. * * Mother, 
" * father, ” . 2 Her 


voice ceased, and without a sigh or groan 
her spirit departed.— Mother’s Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL. 


SUPERSTITIONS ORs THE HINDOOS. 


The Hindoos are governed, in every af- 
fair of life, by their superstitious notions. 
The stars must be consulted, before any 
business of importance can be undertaken. 
They go to the astrologer, with a present 
in hand, and according to his decision they 
act. The cultivator of the soil, will not 
plough his field, until he has ascertained 
through the astrologer, the most auspicious 
day for commencing. Then he goes with 
his oxen and plough to the field, and there, 
of earth and manure, he makes an image of 
his god, crowns it with a tuft of sacred 
grass, and then, after breaking before it one 
or two cocoa-nuts, commences his work. 
No matter if he cannot at that time plough 
more than two furrows, the work is begun 
on an auspicious day. He may choose his 
own time to complete it. 

When a man rises in the morning, he 
supposes his good, or ill luck for the day, 
is determined by the person he meets first 
on coming out of his house. That he may 
ascertain the most auspicious individual in 
his household, he directs each one in suc- 
cession to meet him, and the one who first 
met him on the day in which he was the 
most prosperous, is deemed the most fortu- 
nate person, and must take care to be the 
first to cross his path afterwards. Should 
he chance first to meet a widow, all his pre- 
vious plans for the day must be abandoned, 
as he is then sure they will not succeed. 
The chirping of lizards—the barking of a 
dog, the sneezing of a person at particular 
times, and many other things equally tri- 
fling, will induce them often, to change 
their course, in matters great and small. 
An incident told us by a gentleman of ve- 
racity, who was head clerk in a Custom 
House, is worth relating. Two natives 
employed under him as writers, were com- 
petitors in some speculating business. One 
of them, Moatoo Swamy asked permission 
to be absent on the following day. The 
other, Tumbirum, knowing that he was in- 
tending on that day to conclude a bargain 
which was likely to prove very advantage- 
ous, resolved to prevent it. To do this, 
he procured a person to watch the move- 
ments of his rival, instructing him how to 
behave. He stationed him where he could 
see Moatoo Swamy when he should come 
out of his door in the morning. Moatoo 
Swamy rose early, and prepared himself to 
go out on the important business. The 
moment he crosses the threshhold of his 
door, the man in ambush sneezed. This 
brought a cloud at once over Moatoo 
Swamy’s fair prospects. He turned and 
went into his house. But reluctant to give 
up his project, he determined after waiting 
awhile, to try again. He stepped out of 
his door, and again heard a man sneeze! 
With a dejected countenance and heavy 
heart, he turned back again. After wait- 
ing till nearly noon, when, perhaps, hoping 
that some more auspicious star had arisen, 
he resolved to make another effort. The 
third time, he sallied forth, when another 
sneeze extinguished the last ray of hope! 
There was no contending with fate. The 
project from that moment was abandoned 
in despair. It would require volumes to 
tell of the vain superstitions by which they 
are held in bondage. The doctrines of a 
divine, overruling Providence taught in 





our Holy Bible, can alone deliver them 
from this thraldom. Our ancestors were 
liberated in no other way. Vestiges of 
their superstitions are still to be fqund 
among us, such as the importance of seeing 
the new moon over the right shoulder—the 
very common impression that Friday is an 
unlucky day, &c. 

Oh, let each one of us do all we can to 
send the gospel to the poor heathen that 
they may 

“ Live in comfort, and with comfort die.” 
N. L. H. 
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These little girls look frightened. One is tak- 
ing fruit from the tree that hangs over the wall, 
while the other holds a basket to put it in. No 
wonder they are frightened if they are stealing. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A TRUE STORY. 
“ Nothing goes right, when I am a naughty girl.” 


Anna is a little girl about eight years of 
age, who attends school and takes great de- 
light in the hours spent with her teacher. 
She can scarcely conceive of any trial 
greater than that of being detained from 
school, and exerts all her ingenuity to over- 
come any obstacle which throws itself be- 
tween her and this favorite wish. Her pa- 
rents have ever strictly charged her, while 
she is watchful to avoid all tardiness in her 
attendance, to be equally careful not to 
leave home until the appointed school hour 
—for they do not like to risk their little 
girl among playmates with whom they are 
unacquainted, and who might teach her 
naughty things. 

It was a cold day in February, and the 
morning had been so stormy that her father 
would not allow his little daughter to go 
abroad. All day long the faithful clock 
had kept its finger on each moment as it 
passed, and now it pointed to half-past 
twelve—only one half hour to school-time, 
and Anna as she stood at the window saw 
with delight that the snow flakes had ceased 
to fall, and that the opening clouds showed 
here and there a patch of blue sky. No 
paths however had been opened, and as she 
looked at the snow in its undisturbed puri- 
ty, her heart beat hard with troubled emo- 
tions. ‘If I ask pa to let me go,” said 
she, “he will shake his head doubtingly, 
and enquire if the roads are made? I do 
wish he would not always be so particular. 
I don’t believe it will hurt me one bit, to go 
through that beantiful snow. I have a 
great mind to put on my hood and cloak, 
and skip along to school before pa and ma 
come in from the dinner table.’ No soon- 
er thought than done. Anna stepped to 
the closet, and putting on her cloak and 
hood, was off in a minute. She was excit- 
ed but not happy. The school had not be- 
gun and a troop of noisy children were 
making the school-room ring with their 
shouts and laughter. Anna joined them, 
but all the frolic and merriment could not 
make her forget the sad reproving glance 
ad her parents, which she knew awaited 

er. 

At one o’clock the teacher came, and 
the seats were instantly filled with hushed 
and studious scholars. But no hushing 
came to Anna’s spirit, and the sight of 
those attentive, cheerful companions, only 
served to aggravate her ruffled mood. Her 
favorite Geography lesson had lost its ac- 
customed interest—every thing seemed 
wrong—every thing unpleasant—and Anna 
restless and uneasy herself, soon communi- 
cated her spirit to those about her. One 
after another of those within the region of 
this bad influence, wandering from their 
books, became inattentive, and soon from 
neglecting their lessons they passed into 
his service, who 





“ Has some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


The practised and watchful eye of th. 
teacher was not slow in discovering th: 
origin of all the trouble, aud Anna receivec 
a severe reproof. This wasan unusual cir 
cumstance, and she felt it keenly ; but thc 
afternoon wore away without any decided 
amendment. 

When the school was dismissed, Ann: 
turned her steps homeward, but slowly anc 
painfully, not with the light and joyou: 
bound which usually bore her to that dear 
spot. Her father looked up when she en« 
tered the parlor, and was about to recall 
her misconduct by his inquiries. But she 
needed no such monitor to stir the deep 
fountains within. The consciousness oi 
guilt had been partly stifled in the bustle 
and excitement of school, but when she 
breathed the calm truthful atmosphere ot 
home, her heart was melted at once, and 
throwing herself into her father’s arms, she 
cried, ‘‘O pa, nothing goes right, when [ 
am a naughty girl. I hurried off to school, 
because I feared you would not let me go 
if I waited, and I haven’t been good. I 
have played, and been reproved by my 
teacher,” and she wept bitterly in the full- 
ness of her grief. ‘Oh Anna,” said her 
mother, ‘‘ and you have troubled your kind 
teacher! Where is she, my child?” Then 
for the first time she thought of asking her 
teacher’s pardon, and darting out of the 
house, she flew to the school room to seek 
her. Directly she returned, with the mark 
of a lightened spirit on her countenance. 
“She said she would forgive me with all 
her heart—ma, will you?” The proofs of 
penitence were so strong, that her parents 
readily awarded her their pardon. But 
even this was not sufficient for a little child 
who had been taught that every failure in 
duty is a sin against her Heavenly Father, 
and not till Anna had sought the stillness 
of her closet, did she take her place in the 
family circle, with a calm and happy spirit. 
Then, indeed, things began to “ go right,” 
and Anna will not soon forget the lesson so 
sadly learnt that afternoon, of the unfailing 
connection established by Heaven between 
disobedience and unhappiness. A. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 
From Lelters to a Very Young Lady, 


My Dear Mary,—Do not smile because 
aman writes about needlework. A very 
great and very wise man wrote about the 
same as much as two thousand five hun- 
dred and forty three years ago. This ex- 
cellent writer thought fit to give a descrip- 
tion of the true lady. The picture was 
made for Asia, but if you alter a few lines 
and colors, it will. do for America. The 
lady whom he describes “‘ seeketh wool and 
flax, and worketh willingly with her hands.” 
Sire is an early riser. Do not think she is 
some poor sempstress; no, she is wealthy, 
and buys real estate, and has vineyards of 
her own. She must have a large number 
of dependents, for she rises before day to 
give out work to her maids: and “ her can- 
dle goeth not out by night.” ‘‘ She layeth 
her hands to the spindle, and her hands 
hold the distaff.’ Perhaps you think she 
confines herself to plain work. Not so: 
** She maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; 
her clothing is silk and purple.” She 
looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Such is the picture of a lady, as painted 
by King Solomon. You will find it at 
length in the last chapter of Proverbs; and 
I hope you will take your Bible, find the 
passage in it, read it, and commit it to 
memory. 

I. know there are people who think they 
are wiser than Solomou: but I counsel you 
never to take their advice. I know young 
people who pretend that they are so fond of 
books and studies, that they have no time 
for work. But I have always found them 
idle, if not foolish people. The best schol- 
ars I know, the best instructed and accom- 
plished women I have ever met, are those 
who paid great attention to the proper arts 
of female life. 

Give some part of every day to domestic 
employments. Learn in time to sow, to 
knit, to cut out work, to do every thing with 
your hands, which you ought to know how 
to do when you grow to be a woman. I 


would have my daughters acquainted with 
every sort of work which ladies ever do. 
If they live in the country, it will do them 
| no harm to card and spin a little now and 
| then. And wherever they may live, they 
| Should know all about the use of the 
| needle. 
| I do not forbid you to spend some of 
| your time on ornamental work in lace, em- 
broidery, and the like. In every age and 
country this has been the entertainment 
and occupation of your sex. It takes up 
many a spare moment, enlivens company, 
enables one to gratify friends, furnishes 
cheap presents, and prepares for more solid 
and useful labors. But after all, it is plain 
domestic needlework which is the grand 
thing. Give yourself a good deal to this. 
Try your hand at every thing of the sort, 
but be sure you try nothing without learn- 
ing to do it well. Never get the name of 
a hasty, slighting, slovenly needlewoman. 
What is well done, says the proverb, is 
twice done. Learn to work well, and then 
you will learn to work fast. Finish every 
thing that you begin. I once knew a per- 
son who would begin a hundred things, and 
not finish ten. Be patient. Be willing to 
pick out wrong work, ever so often, and do 
it over. Be resolute, and you will conquer 
difficulties. Be uniform ; that is, be always 
the same, and not like some I have seen, 
very active at one time, and very slow and 
slothful at another. Be obliging; always 
ready to assist others in their work, and to 
teach them what they do not know. 

You are growing rather too large to spend 
all your time in working for your doll. 
Perhaps you are ashamed at my naming 
such a thing as a doll to you. Very well. 
You will find enough to do in working for 
the sweet infant that prattles about the house. 
And besides this you cannot begin too soon 
to employ yourself in working a little for 
the poor. The ancient Hebrew lady did 
so, as the wise man tells: “She stretched 
out her hands to the poor; yea, she reach- 
eth forth her hands to the needy.’ Find 
out some poor person for whom you may 
make a garment. Help to fit out some 
child to come to Sunday School. Alter 
some old affair, so as to have a present 
ready when the poor woman cones to your 
door. It is better to work for those who 
cannot work, than to give them money. 

But my best advice on this subject is not 
so good as that which you will get from 
your mother and your teacher. Follow 
their advice. When your own notions 
about woak disagree with theirs, you may 
be sure your notions are wrong. ‘The true 
rule for children is to do as they are bid- 
den. And if I should ever hear of your 
contending with your parents, or being 
slow and sullen in yielding to their will, I 
should grieve very much, and conclude that 
all my letters had been in vain. 


Editorial. 
THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. IV. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 








The Jewish babe, when it is eight days 
old, is circumcised. But what does that 
mean? perhaps you will say. When they 
circumcise a child, they cut off a piece of 
its flesh, and make it bleed. If you will 
read the seventeenth chapter of Genesis, 
you will learn how they came to do this at 
first ; and why they have always done it. 

Joseph and Mary were pious Jews. 
They did every thing according to the law 
of God. When Jesus was eight days old, 
they had him circumcised. Then again, 
when he was about six weeks old, they took 
him to the temple, or meeting house, to pre- 
sent him before the Lord, and give him to 
God. There was a good old man named 
Simeon, who lived near the temple. He 
was a prophet. There are no prophets 
now. Before the Bible was finished, there 
were prophets; and God spoke to them, 
and often told them before hand, what 
would come to pass. He told Simeon that 
he should not die till he had seen the bless- 
ed Saviour. He came into the temple, and 
saw the young child. He took it up in his 
arms, and blessed God, and said, ‘ Lord, 
now let thy servant depart in peace, for 
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De- 


Salvation is what | 


mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
part, means to go away. 


Simeon meant that he was now 
ready to die and go to heaven, because he 
had seen Jesus, who came to save us from 
our sins. That was the time when all the 
good people, who believed the promises of 
God’s word, were looking for Christ to 
come. And when Simeon saw that he was 
come, he felt so happy that he was ready 
to die. He had nothing more to wish for, 
in this world. 

There was a good woman, also, named 
Anna, who was very aged. She was a 
prophetess. God told her that Jesus was 
the Saviour that was to come. She came 
in while Simeon was talking, and told 
Mary that her little babe was the great Sa- 
viour of the world. She also gave thanks 
to God, and spoke of him to the pious peo- 
ple that were there. 

These things took place before the wise 
men came to Jesus, and before Joseph and 
Mary fled with him to Egypt. It was not 
long after they went to Egypt, before Herod, 
the cruel king that killed the little children 
in Bethlehem, died. Then God told Joseph 
to go back to his own country; and he 
went to Nazareth, in Gallilee, where they 
lived before Jesus was born, and lived 
there. 

As Jesus grew up, he was a very good 
child. He loved God with all his heart, 
and did every thing to please him. He 
loved the Sabbath day, and kept it holy, 
and went to the temple to worship God. 
He loved his parents, and minded every 
thing they said. He never got angry. He 
never quarrelled with others, nor hated 
them. He was always kind to every body. 
He never told lies, nor said any bad words ; 
and he never wanted any thing, that did 
not belong to him. He was filled with 
wisdom ; he knew what to do, and how to 
do it, and he always loved to do what was 
right. 

Now, dear children, will you not love Je- 
sus? You see how lovely he was, when 
he was achild. But he is not a little child 
now. He is in heaven, sitting on the right 
hand of God. He can do what he pleases. 
But he remembers the time when he was a 
little child. He knows how little children 
feel. He knows all your little troubles. 
He hears you when you cry ; and if you do 
not cry because you are naughty, he pities 
you. He loves to have you go to him, and 
tell him how you feel, and what you want. 
And you need not go up to heaven, nor 
very far away, to tell him; for though he is 
in heaven, yet he is every where by his 
Spirit, and he can hear you when you pray. 
So, when you get into trouble, or when you 
feel bad, go and pray to him. Especially, 
when you think what a bad heart you have, 
and how often you have done wrong, and 
sinned against the great God that made 
you, go and pray to Christ, and ask him to 
forgive you; or pray to God for Christ’s 
sake to forgive you. Tell him all your 
wants. Ask him to make you a good child. 
He is able to give you every good thing 
you need. If you are truly sorry for your 
sins, and ask God to pardon them for Christ’s 
sake, Christ will pray for you, and your sins 
will be forgiven. Then you will be a child 
of God. N. 
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Saves us. 





THE CONTRAST. 


The rich and beautiful island of Cuba, 
was first discovered by the Spaniards. 
They reduced the natives of the island, a 
peaceful and harmless race, to the most 
painful servitude. So oppressive were they, 
that vast numbers of the unhappy people 
perished under their severity. 

The Spaniards were Roman Catholics, 
and spared no pains to convert to that faith 

















the oppressed natives. One of their noted 
chiefs made a desperate resistance to the 
encroachments of the Spaniards, and for it 
was condemned to be burnt alive! When 
at the stake he was urged to embrace 
Christianity that his soul might gain admis- 
sion to heaven. He inquired whether white 
men would go there. On being answered 
in the affirmative, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Then I 
will not be a Christian, for I would not go 
again to a place where I must find men so 
cruel !”" 

It is melancholy to reflect upon, how 
much injury has been done in prejudicing 
the minds of the natives of different parts of 
the world against the religion of Christ. 
The history of the conduct of the Spaniards, 
both in the West Indies and in South 
America, is written in blood. The lan- 
guage of the chief above quoted, is but a 
specimen of the spirit of vast numbers to- 
wards their merciless invaders. The most 
impressive idea that these natives could 
have of every thing that was odious and 
hateful, was found in their idea of a Roman 
Catholic Spaniard. 

How different the course of the Ameri- 
can Missionaries at the Sandwich Islands. 
They landed there in peace and love. They 
won their way to the confidence of the peo- 
ple by giving up themselves to the promo- 
tion of their temporal and spiritual welfare. 
Every association of a Sandwich Islanders 
mind with our American Missionary is of 
the pleasant character. 

What a contrast is these two cases! 
And it shows the difference between the 
two religions that produce such different 
fruits. The one is formal, heartless, yet 
burdensome, cruel, does not make holy, and 
cannot save the soul. The other is pure, 
spiritual, full of the sweetest kindness to all 
mankind, expels all the hateful passions 
from the soul, and fits it for everlasting hii. 
The one is destined, we believe, to sink 
and wither and die; the other to increase, 
and triumphing over all the guilt and mise- 
ry of the world, to fill it at*last with that 
happiness which is the symbol and the 
pledge of heaven. H. 








Variety. 








ANECDOTE OF OWEN. 


The origin of Dr. Owen’s great practical 
work on the Forgiveness of Sin, or Psalm 130, 
a new and beautiful edition of which has just 
been issued by the American Tract Society, was 
as related by the doctor, in the following cir- 
cumstances: . 

“A young man, who afterwards became a 
minister, being under serious impressions, came 
to him for counsel. In the course of conversa- 
tion, the doctor asked, “ Pray, in what manner 
do you think to go to God?” “Through the 
Mediator, sir,” said the young man. ‘T’o which 
Dr. Owen replied, “That is easily said ; but it 
is another thing to go to God through the Me- 
diator, than what many who use the expression 
are aware of. I myself preached some years 
when I had but very little, if any experimental 
acquaintance with access to God through Christ, 
until the Lord was pleased to visit me with sore 
affliction, by which | was brought to the mouth 
of the grave, and under which my soul was op- 
pressed with horror and darkness. But God 
graciously relieved my spirit by a powerful ap- 
plication of Psalm 130: 4:— There is forgive- 
ness with thee that thou mayest be feared ;” trom 
whence [ received special instruction, peace 
and comfort in drawing near to God, through 
the Mediator—and I preached thereupon imme- 
diately after my recovery.” 

None who seriously and prayerfully read this 
treatise, will fail to discover the grounds and 
the appropriateness of the above appeal to an 
inquiring youth, the rich sources from which the 
author has drawn divine instruction, and its 
adaptation to the wants of every perishing soul. 

LChristian Observer. 





MAY DAY AMONGST THE SCHOOL GIRLS. 


The festivities at the South in honor of the 
Queen of May, were of an interesting character 
and celebrated in a very becoming style. At 
New Orleans, the children of the Public schools 
celebrated the day by a public entertainment in 
an elegantly decorated Hall, and were honored 
by the presence of the Mayor, the Recorders, 











City Council, and a crowd of ladies and gentle- 
men. The Picayune states that the greatest 
circumstance of the occasion was the choosing 
of the Queen—but the selection was soon made, 
and “Miss Helmina Guerin,” a young lady of 
much personal beauty,’was conducted to her 
throne with considerable “ pomp and circum- 
stance,” and seated herself with an air of be- 
coming dignity. She was presented first with 
a wreath of virgin flowers, as her crown, accom- 
panied with an appropriate address from one of 
her school associates; next with a mimic scep- 
tre, followed by bunches of flowers from her 
class-mates, each present being accompanied 
with pertinent addresses, some of which were 
exceedingly eloquent and well delivered. 

“ Altogether the affair was well planned and 
admirably carried out. Taking the decorum of 
the scholars—male and female—as a criterion, 
too much praise cannot be awarded, says the 
Picayune, to the teachers for the excellent dis- 
cipline which prevails in these schools, which 
though in their infancy, are already showing 
evidences of their utility. We look upon our 
public schools as the pride and boast of New 
Orleans. May every success attend them.” 





AN INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


A gentleman from Brooklyn, New York, while 
visiting the editor of the Lowell Washingto- 
nian, a few days since, stated, that on a certain 
occasion, either on Christmas eve, or at the nup- 
tials of his daughter, the Rev. Dr. Cox, of that 
city, invited several of his guests, who had (/fig- 
ured largely as temperance men, to take a glass of 
wine with him. At first they were shocked at 
the proposal, coming from such a source, and 
made to such men! But at last they yielded to 
the importunities of the Doctor, and consented 
to take one glass with him on an occasion of 
such PECULIAR interest. Simultaneously and 
without a word, the glasses were raised to their 
lips. Judge of the surprise of the gentlemen, on 
finding that the wine of which they were about 
to partake, in violation of their temperance 
principles, was safely enclosed between the ex- 
ternal and internal surfaces of the glass, and 
utterly refused to moisten their guilty lips! 

Desirons to try the strength of their princi- 
ples, he had supplied himself with glasses of a 
peculiar structure, with the appearance of being 
filled with wine. What must have been their 
mortification, and how severe the rebuke thus 
given by the Rev. gentleman, for thus yielding 
to the solicitations of the tempter. It is too 


good an anecdote to be lost, and as it is authen- 


lic, we give ita circulation. 





THE CONTENTED ROBIN. 


One day in autumn, a company of swallows 
were flying about a barn, preparing to take 
leave of these chilly northern regions, and visit 
the warm south. Every wing was in rapid mo- 
tion, and every throat was sending forth its 
twittering notes. Atone time they would mount 
on high, and skim through the air almost with- 
out etfurt ; at another, they would alight on the 
roof, as if in council, fixing the time for their de- 
parture, and deciding on their route. While 
thus engaged a red-bresst alighted on a tree, 
that overhung the roof, when one of the swal- 
lows, casting at him a disdainful look, thus ad- 
dressed him :— 

“Poor helpless creature, how I pity you! 
Here you must stay, through the dreary winter, 
shivering with cold, and pinched with hunger, 
while we stretch our wings, and are off to some 
milder climate, where warm suns always shine, 
and the earth is always dressed in her robes of 

reen.” 

‘I'he redbreast meekly replied, “ Let those who 
chuose roam abroad for happiness ; my humble 
home is all the world tome. My wants are few, 
and easily supplied. When wintry winds howl, 
and hunger presses, the kind-hearted little chil- 
dren do not forget to throw me a few crumbs; 
and when smiling spring returns, | reward their 
kindness with my liveliest songs. So keep your 
pity for yourselves, for 1 have learned that con- 
tentment is happiness.—F loweret. 





A TALKATIVE YOUNG LADY. 


The late Rev. John Berridge was once visit- 
ed by a very talkative young lady, who engross- 
ed all the conversation in speaking of mere tri- 
fles. When she rose to retire, he said, ‘* Mad- 
am, I have one piece of advice to give you; 
when you go into company again, after you have 
talked half an hour without intermission, stop 
awhile, and see if any one of the company has 
any thing to say.” 





A HUSBAND WON. 


“ How long have you felt thus ?” [ asked, ad- 
dressing a travelling Karen, afier worship one 
evening, who had been professing his attach- 
ment to Christianity. “Ever since my wife 
died,” he replied. “She died trusting so firm- 
ly in the Lord Jesus Christ, and with such peace 
of mind, that ever since that time, | have be- 
lieved and loved the gospel.” This was a case 
of which I never before heard. God grant that 
there may be many such.—Mr. Moore’s Journal, 
Tavoy. 





In the morning think what thou hast to do, and 
at night ask thyself what thou hast done. 


Poctrn. 











GRANDFATHER’S STORIES ABOUT OLD 
; TIMES. 
I love to hear my grandpa tell 
About the days of old, 
I love to hear his stories well, 
Though they have oft been told. 


He tells me where the houses stood, 
When he was but a child :— 

Where now are streets, ’twas then a wood, 
And shrubbery grew wild. 


No schoolhouses could e’er be found 
Where many now are seen, 

And not a Sabbath School around ; 
For no such thing had been. 


No stages ran upon the road; 
Of chaises there were few ;— 
The gentlemen on horseback rode, 
Or walked, and ladies too. 


He tells me much of days of yore, 
I cannot well retain ;— 
I hope he’ tell a great deal more, 
Whene’er he comes again. 
Parley’s Mag.| A SUBSCRIBER. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Play on, play ab, my merry boys, 
I love to watch your glee; 

Your ringing laugh and deaf’ning noise 
Are music sweet to me! 

Ah! would that I could keep you thus 
In innocence and youth, 

Your hearts but worlds of happiness, 
The sunshine in them truth! 


Your shadows on the grass, my boys, 
Are deep’ning as they grow, 
An emblem meet of earthly joys, 
Obscur’d and dimm’d by woe; 
The sun is sinking fast to rest, 
Yet his presence seems to stay, 
For your gay laugh and noisy jest 
Chase gloom and night away. 


The time will quickly come, my boys, 
To work, to act, to think, 

To fling aside your childish toys, 
To step o’er manhood’s brink : 

Then may your hearts remain unsear’d, 
And, ’mid your saddest hours, 

May memory bring back things endeared, 
From boyhood’s sunny bowers. 





Ls 


RUTH AND NAOMI. 
“~ do not ask—entreat not—no, 
h no, I will not leave thy side ; 
Whither thou goest I will go, 

Where thou abidest, I’ll abide. 
Through life--in death—my soul to thine 
Shall cleave as fond as first it clave ; 

Thy home, thy people shall be mine, 
Thy God my God, thy grave my grave. 


REQUIEM, 
By the late Willis Gaylord Clark, written shortly 
after the death of his accomplished lady. 





I see thee still! 
Remembrance faithful to her trust, 
Calls thee in beauty from the dust; 
Thou comest in the morning light— 
Thou’rt with me through the gloomy night; 
In dreams I meet thee as of old, 
Then thy soft arms my neck enfold, 
And thy sweet voice is in my ear ; 
In every scene to memory dear 
I see thee still! 


I see thee still, 
In every hallowed token round ; 
This little ring thy finger bound— 
This lock of hair thy forehead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided ; 
These flowers, all withered now like thee, 
Beloved, thou didst cull fur me: 
This book was thine—here didst thou read 
This picture, ah! yes, here indeed, 

I see thee still ! 


I see thee still; 
Here was thy summer noons retreat, 
This was thy favorite fireside seat, 
This was thy chamber, where each day 
I sat and watched thy sad decay ; 
Here on this bed thou last didst lie, 
Here, on this pillow, thou didst die! 
Dark hour! once more its woes unfold 
As then I saw thee pale and cold, 

I see thee still! 


I see thee still : 
Thou art not in the tomb confined 
Death cannot claim the immortal mind. 
Let earth close o’er its sacred trust, 
Yet goodness dies not in the dust. 
Thee, O beloved, ’tis not thee, 
Beneath the coffin’s lid I see ; 
Thou to a fairer land art gone— 
There let me hope my journey done, 
To see thee still !\ 
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